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How To Deal with Genuine 


Revolution 
* 


Mk. Lacu: Ours is an age of revolutions. Last Thursday, May Day 
emonstrators in East Berlin and Tokyo called for an end to American 
lnterference. We all are aware of the anti-American character of these 
Sommunist-inspired demonstrations. We wonder about the appeal of 
uch demonstrations to the people in lands undergoing genuine political 
d social upheaval in Asia and Africa. 

In a recent bulletin entitled Our Foreign Policy, 1952, the Department 
»f State clearly expresses its concern about how the United States should 
pproach the problems of genuine revolution in Asia and Africa. In 
lescribing the situation, the State Department says: “The unrest in the 
Zast is economic, political, and ideological. It is a revolution against 
misery and poverty and against foreign domination.” 

| I think that this is a satisfactory definition of the essential conditions 
sf genuine revolution. But there is a further revolutionary danger. The 
State Department says: “The immediate danger in Asia is unmistakably 
tlear. The mainland of China, for the time being, is lost to the free 
world. Korea is under attack. Communist guerilla warfare is raging in 
indochina. In Burma, Malaya, the Philippines, and other places, Com- 
munist-inspired groups are stirring up internal disorder. In all coun- 
‘ries they exploit conditions brought about by poverty, illiteracy, and 
disease. This campaign threatens to deprive those struggling millions of 
all hopes of freedom and to sell them into slavery.” 

Today American foreign policy faces the baffling problem of trying 
-o deal with these two kinds of revolutions. For this reason, our second 
Rounp Tas xz program in the series on United States foreign policy and 
the national interest takes up the problem of how to deal with genuine 
-evolution. 

_ Isaacs, do you think that these definitions by the State Department 
sroperly describe these revolutions? 


Mr. Isaacs: These definitions are all right so far as they go, but I do 
not think that it is accidental that the State Department has left out one 


, 
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of their chief ingredients, and that is the problem of the relations be 

tween these revolutions and Europe. Asia, until recently, was dominated§ 
by Europe in various ways; and much of what has happened there h 
been part of the struggle to throw off European domination. Africa i 
today still, in its largest part, a European empire. And much of what i 
happening there has to do with the struggle against European domina 
tion. So that our problem really becomes: How do we reshuffle thes 
relationships? What part can we play in the reshuffling of these rela 
tionships so as to strike a new balance among Asia and Africa an 


the West? 


Mr. Lacu: Ravenholt, you just recently returned from Southeas 
Asia. What observations about revolutions there do you have to make 
on the basis of your experiences? 


Mr. Ravenuott: Where I come from I find this: That the revolu- 
tions are different in each country. For example, in Indochina there is 
a revolution which is essentially that of a people seeking to achieve an 
independence of their own from French rule. However, in the process 
of doing so, they have lent their emotions and their motives to domina- 
tion by the Communists, who, in turn, are to some extent dominated by 
the Chinese Communists. In the Philippines, at the present time, we! 
have a revolt led by the Communist Hukbalahap guerillas, which is 
essentially a revolt which grows out of the enormous dissatisfaction in 
the rural areas of the Central Luzon Plain, of Pampanga, Pangasinan, 
and that area. 


Mr. Lacu: Is this what also happened in China? Is this the same sort’ 
of revolt in China which we have in the Philippines, for example? 


Mr. Ravenuott: I think that it is important for us to realize that the 
revolution at present in progress in China is significantly different from 
any of the others of which we have knowledge. I would like to quote 
here the remark made by a friend of mine who came out from Peking 
after living under the Communists for about ten months. He said, “The 
Chinese Communist armies surrounded Peking in December. In Janu- 
ary they moved in and took over the city. They appointed a mayor, a 
new police chief, and new officials around the city who cleaned up the 
streets, the garbage piles, and so forth, and generally set up th 
administration. Then in April the revolution started, and after that th 
old yardsticks, the yardsticks which you and I use, were useless. Eithe 
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u accept the yardsticks of the revolution to measure its success, or you 
ject the revolution.” I think that it is very important to keep in mind 
nat that kind of revolution has significantly different objectives from 
1ose of simply expressing discontent. 


Mr. Lac: But is it not also true that, so far as China is concerned, 
aere is much greater concentration of Communist activity in the North 
aan there is, for example, in the South? 


Mr. Ravenuotr: I would say that it goes much beyond that; it goes to 
ne roots of the fact that the initial Communist revolution in China 
rew out of a kind of dissatisfaction with foreign domination and with 
jomestic discontent. But it has moved much beyond that at the present 
e, so that today we have a revolution which now is seeking to re- 
ake the society in terms of Communist terminology. They say that 

ey are literally “turning over the society.” They are destroying the 
asis for the counterrevolution and trying to recreate new social rela- 
jonships. 


| Mr. Isaacs: All that is true, but it seems to me that the one thing 
vhich we have in our time which we have not had in the past when 
ye have had revolutions and talked about revolutions is the fact that 
sothing can ever happen any more in a country sufficient unto that 
ountry. It is always involved, and more and more deeply involved, in 
relations all over the world. While it is perfectly true that the Chinese 
evolution, which was led by the Communists, arose out of conditions of 
vhich the Communists were able to grab hold and to carry through in 
erms of their own particular dynamic, that fact immediately becomes 
listorted by the further fact that the Communists are not functioning as 
n independent entity entirely. That is to say, they function as an in- 
umentality of Russian foreign policy and Russian national power; 
ind, in the same sense, no matter which one of these countries which we 
ake a look at to examine what the particular dynamics of the revolu- 
on are, we still have to see what is the essential external relationship 
which gives that revolution its essential character. 


~ Mee Ravenuott: I would say that in the case of China the considera- 
ons go much beyond that. I think, for example, that we should keep 
mind that, if we judge the Chinese Communists on the basis of the 
juality of their political and military machine, on the basis of the num- 
»er of disciplined, trained Communists which they have at hand to do 
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the job that they are aiming to accomplish, and what they have don 
with China in the last two years, we come—at least I do—to the conclu 
sion that the Chinese Communists, even if they begin to lean away fro 
Russia, may prove to be more of a problem to us in the years that li 


ahead than the Bolsheviks have been in Russia since the Revolutio 
of 1917. 


Mr. Lacu: If I understand you correctly, you seem to say that th 
Chinese Communists have made great strides in modernization and s 
on. How do you explain, then, the continuation of famine and pestilen 
in China today? 


Mr. Ravenuotr: Let me explain it this way: I was one amon 
Americans who felt, in 1949, when the Communist armies overran the 
mainland of China, that the job of organizing China would probably 
prove insuperable—that is, it would be beyond the capacities of the 
Communists, as it had been beyond the capacity of most recent govern- 
ments in China to organize this mass of some four hundred fifty or 
four hundred seventy million people. However, I think today we must 
recognize that the Chinese Commmunists have organized China. One 
of the tests, for example, is the fact that today the taxes are being col- 
lected throughout China. Not only are they collected, but the proportion 
assigned is being contributed for shipment to Peking, to Manchuria, 
and, where the Communists so designate, for shipment abroad to Rus- 
sia to buy war matériel and to buy in some cases industrial equipment. 


Mr. Isaacs: Since we are trying to arrive at some conclusion which 
can give us some lever with which to move, we have to try to under 
stand the Chinese revolution by every manner and means. But we als 
have to understand that the essential dynamic of what is happenin 
there is going to go ahead without any effective participation on our 
part. And I, for one, am a good deal more interested in those vast sur 
viving areas of Asia and all the areas of Africa, where we have thes 
things germinating in various forms. Our relationship to them now i 
crucial. We acted in a way in relation to China which, in the end, de 
barred us from any part in the further evolution for the time being o 
China. In relation to all these remaining areas which are so importan 
to us in the unfolding struggle against Russian totalitarian power, w 
have the task now, in advance, to try to understand so that we c 
arrive at a course of action which will be more fruitful in its result th 
we had in relation to China. 
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Mr. Lacu: You have been, for a long time, in Indonesia. Do you 
‘ink that the United States and the other powers of the West dealt 
ccessfully with the Indonesian revolution ? 


| Mr. Isaacs: No, I do not think that we did. We were equivocal to a 
2gree. We conducted there the same sort of policy which we have 
sen more recently in relation to Indonesia, in which we tried to play 
oth sides to the middle and succeeded only in falling down the drain. 
7e have to arrive at a course of action in which we very clearly indicate 
there we identify our interests and proceed consistently. Otherwise, the 
‘sult is, as it was in relation to Indonesia, that all we do is earn the 
ssentment of the Dutch and the suspicion of the Indonesians. 


Mr. RavenHott: However, I would say that this action, which at the 
resent time I find particularly in Southeast Asia, means that our prob- 
*m is enormously complicated by the fact that not only do we need to 
veal with these domestic, and to a large extent native-born, revolutions 
,ow in progress in Indochina, to some extent in Malaya, to some extent 
a the Philippines, and so forth, but we need to deal with the fact that 
we have to provide military defense for those areas—military defense 
wainst the possibility that a Communist China which now has been 
med and equipped with a military machine such as we have not seen 
a modern history in the Far East—that is, a military machine which, in 
hany respects, is greater than what the Japanese had built up in the 
feriod prior to Pearl Harbor—they have at their disposal a military 
nachine of this character; and they have also at their disposal the fact 
hat they are the fountainhead of the new revolution in Asia. 

_ In the Philippines, for example, I find that young Filipino revolution- 
ries are not reading Stalin and Lenin so much; they are reading Mao 
Tze-tung’s thought. 


Mr. Lacu: Do you think that we have any opportunity of balancing 
»ff, by collaboration with Japan and others, this gigantic Chinese mili- 
BY machine? 

_ Mr. Ravennott: I think that there are no easy answers to the ques- 
3 you pose. I think, for example, that the use of Japanese resources to 
sreate a military machine in the Far East has to be done very carefully. 
\t is surprising to find in the Philippines, for example, that many of the 
yeople there are more afraid of remilitarized Japan than they are of a 
Communist China. Part of this is a product of the fact that Japan did 
conquer their country and that a million people died during that war. 
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Mr. Isaacs: It is perfectly true that, in view of the total big-power 
situation, we have to concern ourselves with military defense and with 
military problems. But I think that you will be the first to agree with 
me that in the final analysis a military problem is a political problem, 
That is something which some of our own leaders have stated as a sort 
of an abstract principle, but, when it comes down to cases, they never 
seem to be able to apply it. Unless there is a healthy, politically organ- 
ized movement, based on sound economic advance, we are not going to 
be able to develop the vitality which is going to generate effective mili- 
tary defense against Communist aggression. 


Mr. Ravenuott: I would say that in my experience, wherever we are 
going to have a sound military program, we must also have a positive 
and creative social program. I think that the problem was brought home 
to us in the summer of 1950. As you probably know, we have invested, 
since the war, about eighty-five million dollars in building up Clark 
Airfield Base in the Central Luzon Plain in the Philippines. In the 
summer of 1950 the Communist-led Hukbalahap guerillas almost iso- 
lated Clark Field, and we were forced to run our supplies through from 
the port of Manila in convoys that we had to protect en route. 


Mg. Isaacs: Precisely. And you have the same situation developing in 
Africa, Ravenholt. 


Mr. Ravennott: There are no easy solutions to this problem. For the 
moment at least the Philippine armed forces, under the leadership of the 
new and aggressive secretary of defense in the Philippines, Ramon 
Magsaysay, have succeeded in defeating the Communist-led Hukbala- 
hap guerillas in the Philippines. They have driven them back into the 
hills; they have disorganized them; they have killed off a number of 
their leaders. However, this same secretary of defense, Magsaysay, told 
me not long ago when I saw him in the Philippines that in his opinion 
the Communist Hukbalahap guerillas would be back in power in three 
years unless there was land reform in the Central Luzon Plain of the 
Philippines. At the present time there is a land-tenancy bill being con- 
sidered by the Philippine Congress. There are many indications tha’ 
this bill will not be passed by the Philippine Congress, partly as a resul 
of the fact that the Philippine government is, to a substantial exten 
dominated—at least in Congress—by large land-owning groups. An 
so it is my own experience, at least, in Asia that, wherever we undertak 
a military program, that military program can be successful only if i 
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linked to the development of healthy social and economic and polit- 
al conditions, and I would say social and economic are more forceful 
an political. 


Mr. Isaacs: And those more healthy social and economic conditions 
re dependent upon the existence of political and social forces within the 
buntry which is going to carry them out. The Americans can help. 
‘he Americans can provide all kinds of auxiliary assistance, but they 
annot go in and do these things. If they do not arise endemically right 
at of the country and the people itself, then I am afraid that it is a lost 
ause. 


Mr. Ravenuotr: I would differ with you to this extent: I have found, 

1 each one of the countries of Southeast Asia where I visited, that 
ere are extant in those countries creative and constructive social 
roups. There are leaders in those countries who see the problems of 
aeir society realistically—who are determined to do something about 
nem. However, those leaders lack the capacity for taking decisive 
ction. Many of them have asked me the question: Why does the 
Tnited States not use its present economic and political and military 
sverage to help bring about the kind of changes which are necessary 
jot only if areas are going to be healthy and more self-supporting but 
| they are going to be more defensible? 


Mr. Lacu: You two gentlemen are talking about what is going to 
appen in these revolutionary areas. What should the United States do 
a these cases? Should we always support the native leaders where we 
ave a military program, or is our first responsibility, for example, in the 
lonial areas to our European allies? This gets us into quite a dilemma. 


Mk. Isaacs: It is a real dilemma, and it has been illustrated recently 
ty the issue over Tunisia, when the Tunisian nationalist movement, 
yhich had been pressing the French in North Africa, forced the issue 
5 the attention of the United Nations. The United States finally, in 
-ying to arrive at some kind of middle position, decided to abstain 
-om the vote on the issue as to whether Tunisia should be discussed 
'y the UN. This abstention was a very characteristic American move. 
“hat is to say, it did not satisfy anybody; and it only served to alienate 
ot only the Tunisians but all the Arab and Asian countries which were 
ressing to get Tunisia put on the UN agenda. 


| Mr. Lacy: Well, what should America have done? 
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Mr. Isaacs: What we have to do in all these situations—and it is 
going to hit us very hard in many countries of Africa in the next few 
years—is to find a way of striking a better balance than we have between 
our interests in relation to Europe in the NATO defense setup and the 
necessity that we have to identify ourselves with the interests of the’ 
peoples in these countries. | 

In Asia the situation has moved past that to a very considerable extent, | 
and we are in a sort of an undefined open ground in which we are try- . 
ing to redefine these relations. In terms of Africa today, what we are do- | 
ing in practice is to go all the way with our European allies and practi-7 
cally none of the way with our aspiring African friends of tomorrow, 
with the result that we are losing them in advance of any struggle. / 


Mr. Ravennott: I think that the problem can be stated in somewhat 
different terms as it applies to Asia. Essentially I see it at least partly” 


dealing in the Far East at the present time are politically underde- | 
veloped. They are governments which, by and large, often are not re-~ 
sponsive to the fundamental needs of their own people. This is true, I 
would say, of the Philippine government. This is true, to some extent, 
of the Siamese government. This is also true of some of the other gov- 
ernments with which we now are allied in our attempt to contain com- 
munism. . 


Mr. Lacu: What about the government of India? 


Mr. Ravenuotrt: I have not sufficient experience with the government 
of India recently to comment upon that. Where we are allied with a 
government which is not responsive to the needs of the people, if we 
are going to make our military defense effective, it seems to me that we 
have no choice but to move in and make sure that changes take place 
gradually within that government which make it more responsible to 
the real needs and the real desires of the ordinary citizens. We have to 
find out, for example, what are the felt needs of a Philippine farmer 
Once we begin to work in terms of his felt needs, I think we can begin 
also to build an effective military defense program. 


Mr. Lacu: But how do you arrive at what are “felt needs”? 


Mr. Isaacs: But, Ravenholt, this does not pose the question any dif 
ferently. In North Africa today we are spending anywhere from a half 
billion to a billion dollars in a military air-base program. If it comes to 
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1 showdown and those ever have to be used in actual military opera- 
lions, we have to reconcile ourselves, as of now, to the fact that we are 
oing to be operating in the midst of a hostile country with a hostile 
vopulation. And, in order to overcome that, we have to do exactly that 
in relation to those countries in so far as we can now, instead of waiting 
for the showdown later at the time when we are confronted with the 
crisis as we have in the past. 


Mr. Ravennotr: But as I understand it, you are speaking of a sub- 
stantially different situation. There in Africa it is a revolt of the people 
against foreign domination; is that correct? 


Mr. Isaacs: Yes. 


Mr. Ravenuott: Here I am speaking of areas where we have govern- 
ments which, at least to all appearances, are native governments— 
native governments, however, which do not, in most instances, repre- 
sent the felt needs of many of the ordinary citizens. 


Mr. Isaacs: Granted; but all I am saying is that they are two different 
stages of essentially the same problem. That is, all these felt needs have 
to be satisfied in Africa just as well as in these countries which have 
already received consideration on these felt needs. 


Mr. Laci: After all, we can talk very abstractedly about felt needs, 
gentlemen, but just how do you get at these felt needs from the point 
‘of view of American policy? 


Mr. Ravennott: It seems to me that if we are dealing with these two 
problems, the United States government will need to think in two gen- 
eral categories: First, where we are dealing with colonial areas which 
are largely governed by metropolitan or European powers, we need to 
ink in terms of realigning our commitments to those European 
powers so as to provide us with adequate leeway to develop friendly 
srelations with the nationalist movements in the colonial areas. 


Mr. Lacu: Have we not been doing that with the Point Four pro- 
sgram, with the Colombo Plan, and so on? 


Mr. Isaacs: No, we have not been doing that at all. The Point Four 
jprogram does not apply to the colonial areas. It applies only to inde- 
spendent countries; and all the programs which are being carried out in 
‘the colonial areas are being carried out under what was ECA and what 
lis now MSA, the Mutual Security Agency, and they are entirely by and 
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through the European ruling power. That is one of the worst and most 
difficult dilemmas which we face. And many men in Washington are 
very acutely aware of this and just do not know how to proceed. 


Mr. Lacu: The Colombo Plan does include Asian countries. 


Mr. Isaacs: The Colombo Plan is a group of independent Asian 
countries in which everybody is participating. 


Mr. Lacu: That is correct, and I think that that is a very important 
distinction to make when speaking of these plans, such as the Point 
Four and the Colombo Plan. 


Mr. Ravenuott: Mention of the Colombo Plan raises the second dif- 
ficulty. In other words, the problem of how we in America begin to 
affect the course of events in countries which have nominal independ- 
ence at the present time. Or, let us say, they have sovereignty of their 
own. There, it seems to me, the crucial problem revolves around the 
question of the extent to which we do or do not have available the kind 
of Americans required to affect the future course of developments of 
the revolutions in progress in these countries. It takes an American, for 
example, who has certain technical skills. He may be a veterinarian; he 
may be a doctor; he may be an extension teacher. Never mind that. But 
he has to have more than that. He has to have certain human qualifica- 
tions. He has to be a person with a sense of humility—a person who 
does not make the mistake of trying to make these Asians over in our 
image. He has to be the kind of a person who is willing to live under 
difficult conditions. The kind of a wife he has is very important. We 
found, for example, that men who have wives who are unhappy without 
flush toilets frequently should not be sent to Asia. 


Mr. Isaacs: Of course, that is a very interesting correlation in itself 
which we ought to explore on another program. But I would say that 
even anterior to the problem of finding the right Americans to do that 
job—and that is, I agree entirely, one of our major problems—we have 
to have the basic conception with which we send these people out. 


Mr. Lacu: Where do you find such a man? 


Mr. Isaacs: We have sent a lot of people out on these missions, and 
sometimes they have been very good people. Sometimes out of the 
lottery unfortunate choices have been made. But it is a question of the 
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asic conception with which you go. We sent out public health workers 
}> various countries in Southeast Asia, and, because of our intense desire 
Jo try to hasten this process of acquiring military allies, we have sent 
aem out often in terms of a program which did not mean any sound, 
ong-term public health work but meant really programs designed to 
Wget-rich-quick”—to make a quick impression of some sort. And that 
aultiplies itself in many other ways. 


) Mr. Ravenuotr: You mean “get-rich-quick” in terms of improving 
She economy, improving the low health standards? 


Mr. Isaacs: Improving the total underlying health structure of the 
jountry. The basic problem becomes: What is the policy with which 
e embark upon these things? And then we find the right instruments 
‘0 carry them out. 


Mr. Ravenuotr: In that connection one of our greater difficulties is 
e fact that we do not realize in this country, at least not adequately, 
hat in essence what we need to do to make any of these countries de- 
ensible, in my opinion, is to help them create within perhaps the next 
swo decades, or even less, the kind of an agricultural and social and 
ndustrial revolution which took place in this country in something like 
. hundred years. The time limit I mention appears to be imposed by the 
yate of population growth in those areas. 


_ Mr. Lacu: I think that it is a significant historical fact, is it not, that 
the only industrial revolution which has actually taken place in Asia 
vas taken by the Japanese? And that was done, so far as I can ascertain, 
without outside financing, except as the Japanese were able to borrow 
\noney legitimately through regular channels. Now, how in the world 
lire we going to help with our Point Four programs, and such other pro- 
Wwrams as we may devise in the future, this agricultural, technical revolu- 
Fiion about which you are talking? 


| Mr. Ravennor: My answer to you would be essentially this: First, 
| the experience which we have acquired so far in Formosa, the Philip- 
\oines, Siam, and other countries of Southeast Asia indicates that the 
Iereatest need is not for money. We need a certain amount of money; 
Jout it is very difficult, at least in these countries, to spend large sums of 
money wisely in a hurry. The great need is for people who can see the 
vroblem in its essential perspective—a perspective of bringing about in- 
creases in productivity but of realizing, at the same time, that real in- 
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creases in productivity in most of these countries are impossible without 
social change. 


Mr. Lacn: Yes, that is true. 


Mr. Ravenuott: That is, we have to redistribute the benefits of pro- 
duction at the same time that we increase productivity—not only to 
provide a healthy political base but to give an impetus and a stimulus 
to increasing production in the long run. 


Mr. Lacu: I have no fight on that at all. My only problem as an 
educator is where you are going to find public health officials, and so on, 
who have the necessary equipment in terms of Far Eastern languages, 
Far Eastern history, and so on, in order to understand their task his- 
torically and in terms of America’s policy today in those areas. 


Mk. Isaacs: We can find all that we need, and we could even train up 
quickly all that we need provided that we have the sound basic purpose. 
And when we begin to speak in terms of industrial revolution in these 
countries, we are talking about something which is going to consume 
all their energies and all our energies for the next hundred years. The 
fundamental proposition is not so much working out the details of in- 
telligently and rationally embarking upon this kind of a program but 
of getting ourselves into a position now of where there is a political 
affinity between us and these peoples rather than a sharp division be- 
tween us and them. Because so long as that exists and we put alongside 
that the power conflict between us and the Russians, and the Russian 
appeal by totalitarian example and totalitarian methods to these people 
as a way of solving their problems, then we operate on a very uneven 
basis. 


Mr. Lacu: It seems to me, Isaacs, that you have to remember that the 
Russians were not completely tied up by the industrial revolution; that 
they have found time to do other things in the twentieth century. You 
will recall that the Chinese Communists have found time to do some- 
thing besides industrialize themselves. I do not think that these people 
will be completely occupied by industrialization. 


Mr. Isaacs: You misunderstand me. I was saying that the political 
affinity and the political purpose and the drive is the initial thing. Once 
we get onto that kind of a level, then I say that there is no limit to what 
we can accomplish. Some of the things the Communists have done will 
so testify. 
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Mr. Ravennott: My comment would be, however, this: That to a 
ery substantial extent when we get right down to how do we do the 
ob in a particular area, our policy is a product of the attitudes of the 
dividual representatives whom we Americans send to those countries. 


Mr. Lacu: Now it seems to me, gentlemen, in summary, and dealing 
vith the real revolutions of Asia and Africa, that the United States, in 
‘ay opinion at least, should, first of all, look to its obligations to the 
Suropean powers. Wherever possible we should support the new gov- 
irnments but without endangering the mutual security program and all 

ese other matters and, I might add, without becoming involved in a 
inoralistic crusade to help nativist peoples. 


Mr. Isaacs: I want to disagree with that summary. I would say that 
in the final analysis what we have to do is to maintain our partnerships 

ith Europe but maintain our partnerships with Europe in such a way 
's to allow us to recognize that Asia and Africa are the great new in- 
redients in world history in our time. Thus we have to establish a 
1ew, more effective, more fruitful partnership with the peoples of those 
sontinents. 


Mr. Ravennoxr: And I would say that I think that we need to recog- 

ize that we should never interfere in the internal affairs of another 
country unsuccessfully. The criterion of success essentially is what the 
ordinary people in those countries think of our interference. 


Mr. Lacu: We have talked here, I think, at some length about these 
various approaches to the Asiatic problem. Ravenholt has taken the posi- 
tion that we should not interfere ineffectively. I have taken the position 
that the United States should, first of all, look to its obligations to the 
Zuropean powers. And Isaacs has taken the position that we must 
create some kind of a balance in our interests—a balance which we have 
nitherto not had. 
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RESERVES FOR THE KREMLIN?* 


An Analysis of the Sources of Soviet and Western 
Strength in Asia from The Economist 


* 


THE successes of Communism since the closing stages of the war have 
been won by the might of the Soviet army and by the collapse of the 
German and Japanese military-administrative machines. The Jugoslav, 
Albanian and Chinese Communists built the foundations of their gov- 
ernment in the territories wrested from the invaders by guerilla war; 
but even they received substantial help from the Soviet troops which 
liberated Belgrade and Manchuria. In the rest of eastern Europe and in 
northern Korea, Communists have been placed in power by various 
forms of Soviet intervention. Both types of revolution, the genuine and 
the prefabricated, were made possible only by war. Hitler, in fact, has 
been to an even greater extent the midwife to the new birth of Bol- 
shevism than was Ludendorff to the first. 

Yet it would be a dangerous mistake to attribute Communist successes 
solely to this immediate cause. The roots of Communism go much 
deeper; they are part of a great historical process still imperfectly un- 
derstood. For lack of a better phrase it must be described as the impact 
of the west on the rest of the world. For many generations, but espe- 
cially in the last fifty years, western economic and cultural influences 
have spread from their base in north-west Europe and north America, 
forcing themselves upon more backward countries and peoples. These 
have been caught up in the world-wide movement of commodities and 
ideas. The pace of modernisation, both material and intellectual, has 
been rapid but uneven. In eastern and southern Europe, Asia, Africa 
and South America the process can be observed today at varying degrees 
of incompleteness. In different parts of the world, the twentieth century 
exists side by side with the eighteenth, sixteenth, thirteenth or even 
with the prehistoric age. The distortions arising from this process have 
created explosive forces, which are at the bottom of most revolutionary 
movements of today. 

* As reprinted in Hans J. Morgenthau and Kenneth W. Thompson (eds.), Principh 


and Problems of International Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), from T; 
Economist, CLVII (December, 1949), 1454-55. 
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The principal economic distortion is to be seen in rural overpopula- 
on, a direct result of the public security, improved communications 
od medical services brought from the west, which have interfered with 
ne traditional—and natural—regulating factors of massacre, famine 
nd disease. First in imperial Russia and Austria-Hungary, then 
nroughout Asia, and today in Africa, the agricultural population has 
‘egun to outstrip the rise in agricultural output and the creation of 
bs in industry, greatly though these latter have also increased. As 
asiatic and African medical services—still very scanty—improve, pres- 
re of mouths on food supplies will further increase. The gloomy words 
doken at meetings of the UN Food and Agriculture Organisation on 
ne prospects of such countries as Egypt, India and Java are based on 
formidable array of facts. 
If the economic distortion of overpopulation is one of the most alarm- 
a8 of the effects of the west’s impact to be expected in the future, it 
3 the political and cultural distortions which most quickly produce 
-ouble. They result from the emergence among the backward peoples 
a westernised intelligentsia. The outlook and life of the Bucharest 
w Beirut lawyer have long been nearer to those of a French lawyer than 
» those of a Rumanian or Lebanese peasant. Some of the new intellec- 
vuals gladly accepted the role of agents of the west in their own coun- 
ties: their activities would bring them a pleasant life in the short term, 
d might bring their nations advantage in the long term. Others, how- 
wer, were appalled by the contrast between the progressive social and 
solitical ideas which they had learned in western universities and the 
qualid oppression in which their peoples lived. They became national 
ind social revolutionaries. 
This class first played an important part in the Russian and Austro- 
dungarian empires. Its activities were one of the underlying causes of 
e clash between the half-conscious, half-blind imperialisms of those 
o powers which precipitated the First World War. It made its ap- 
vearance in the Middle East, China and India, and is now appearing 
a tropical Africa. Everyone has heard of the frustrated revolutionary 
telligentsia of Imperial Russia; but there is nothing specifically Rus- 
jan about the phenomenon. On the contrary, the revolutionary intel- 
igentsia is the typical leading class of all societies in which education 
ind political ideas have advanced more rapidly than economic devel- 
ment—typical, that is, of all nations outside western Europe and 
orth America, typical of four-fifths of the human race. The political 
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ideologies of these revolutionary intellectuals were sometimes advanced, 
sometimes reactionary. Some were directed against the west as such 
some only against western capitalists—examples of the first are the 
Slavophile movement in Russia, the Rumanian Iron Guard, and someé 
forms of Egyptian and Japanese nationalism. The most striking ex- 
ample of the second is Russian Bolshevism, from which has grown the 
world Communist movement of today. 

It is wrong, therefore, to think of Communism as solely, or even 
mainly, a movement of industrial workers. It is of course to the workers 
that the Communists appeal in the west; but their chances of achieving 
power are poor, even in France and Italy, where the majority of organ- 
ised workers follow their lead. Of the two methods by which Commu- 
nists have hitherto attained power, infiltration of the state machine has 
proved impossible in both these western countries, while destruction of 
the state from outside can be achieved only by war. In Asia, however 
where the state machines are weaker than they have been for more 
than a hundred years, and where social and cultural conditions have 
something in common with those of the old Russia, the prospects are 
better. 

The importance to the Kremlin of these backward countries can be 
explained by a phrase often used in Stalin’s speeches and writings. Th 
Russian civil war—which, in the Bolshevik view, was a struggle be- 
tween the bourgeoisie and the proletariat—was won by Lenin because, 
by securing peasant support, he converted the peasantry from a “reserve 
of the bourgeoisie”—to be used against the workers to defend bourgeois 
interests—into a “reserve of the proletariat” which would swell the 
ranks of the army which smashed the bourgeoisie. Similarly, on the 
international plane, the victory of world Communism can be secured 
only when the peoples of Asia and Africa can be converted from 4 
“reserve of the imperialists” (that is, colonial armies to be used against 
the “land of socialism”) into a “reserve of the democratic (i.e. Soviet) 
front” (that is, “national liberation movements” to undermine and 
then storm the citadel of “capitalism”). 

Here, as so often, Stalin’s turgid phrases express a real and immensely 
important issue. The outcome of the struggle between the Soviet Union 
and the west for the leadership of Asia and Africa will decide wheth 
Soviet Communism can consolidate its gains and become an irresistibl 
force. If Moscow wins the leadership, the west is sooner or later doomed 
If the west wins it, Moscow will be unable to keep control of easte 
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rope and China, whose cannon and factory-fodder are essential to its 
orld-wide plans. ~ . . 
‘The ‘struggle is thus a matter of life and death, in which military 
rength, economic-effort and political warfare will be equally indis- 
}ensable. What is more, an attack must be made on the economic and 
laltural distortions. which give Communism its opportunities in the 
2w independent states and backward areas of the world. 

The British and French empires face today many of the problems 
hich beset the rulers of Austria-Hungary and Imperial Russia. Im- 
Sverished peasants, revolutionary intellectuals and nationalist move- 
ents abound, in Various stages of progress towards power. The experts 
1 London and Paris, in Algiers and Singapore, like their predecessors. 
a Vienna and St. Petersburg, in Sarajevo, Warsaw and Tiflis, argue 
yhether this nation is yet fit to govern itself, or that nationalist move- 
yent can be disarmed by economic reforms, Yet the melancholy fate 
£ the two earlier empires shows that political and economic reform 
annot be separated. The best economic reforms fail if handed out with 
Ae contemptuous benevolence of an alien bureaucracy: the most ad- 
nirable written constitutions are useless if no attack is made on poverty. 
The lessons of Tsarist and Austrian experience are relevant today in 
ia and Africa. The former Indian civil servant’s distrust-of the Cal- 
iutta “Babu” may have had some justification, But even if the British 
levernment had not recognised the justice of India’s claim for inde- 


un a modern state in India. And the “Babus” of the Congress party 
ad won the support of the Indian masses, which the British adminis- 
rators, for all their virtues, had lost. The Slovak and Transylvanian 


fant Magyar aristocrats who would not share power with them:.but 
vhen Great Hungary burst asunder they had their brief inglorious term 
if power. The head waiter at the Café Central in Vienna might well 
augh at Mr. Bronstein, holding forth daily over his Kaffee mit Schlag — 
on how to overthrow the Tsar: yet People’s. Commissar Trotsky 
laughed at least a little longer than Nicholas II. If the methods of Dr. 

{alan recall those of the ‘Tsars, the gentlemen of Whitehall are some- 


iS if complacency is pernicious, defeatism is deadly. And there is. 20 
sd to despair. Western Europe and north America possess far greater 
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dence, Britain could not have found the funds or the manpower to ~ a 


oliticians of 1913 were coarse and crude in comparison with the ele- _ 3 


limes not unlike the well-meaning and irresolute advisers of Franz a 


is absurd but dangerous. These men can and must help each 
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material resources than had Imperial Russia or Aveta! They 
possess the immense advantages of a great administrative tradition am 
a free public opinion. Even in South Africa progressive forces are pow 
erful. On the other hand the Soviet world is far less strong, far. I 
“monolithic,” than its champions claim. The threefold struggle—eg 
nomic, political and cultural—can be won by the west. It. is true : 
in none of these three fields can Utopias be achieved, but enough ea 
be done to frustrate and defeat the Communist bid for worl 
supremacy. 4 
South Asia and Africa will not fall under the Soviet yoke, and ¢ 
victories of Communism in both China and eastern Europe will pre ; 
short-lived, if the west can win the friendship of the eee : 
atic peoples, and can convince the dependent Africans that real effo# 
are being made for their welfare and progress. It is being increas’ 
understood that economic success requires an effort from both we 
Europe and America, through the United Nations and outside ity v 
at the cost of postponing the improvement of the standard of living 
some western nations, including our own. It is realised too that politic 
“success requires above all tact and human understanding in the o 
and unofficial contacts of westerners with Asiatics and Africans. 
What is less generally recognised is the fact that the cultural te aS 
perhaps the. most. difficult of the three. In the colonies measur 
check the growth of frustration among the intelligentsia, and to 
gate the grievances of those who already belong to this unfortuma 
category, require concerted action by educational, economic and politi 
administrators..In cultural relations with the independent na 
Asia, not only must the western world be presented in a more 
manner, but the truth about the Soviet world must be explained 4 
telligible terms. And before much progress can be made in 
~ tion, there must be more co-ordination of knowledge and pla 
: London, Paris, Washington and other western centres. The. 
_ each in their own sealed compartments, of the economic 
specialists,and of the experts on Europe, Asia and Africa 


their different types of experience, all of which are related 
eae a of defence against Sovient eae oe in Brite 


